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rise    to   antibodies,   the   presence   of  which   is   detectable   in  the
blood  serum  by  methods  to  be  presently  explained.    The  term
antigen is now ordinarily applied to any substance or body which
gives rise to an antibody, and antigens include also a great number
of proteins which are in no way concerned with the production of
disease and have no toxic properties.    There is also evidence that
certain lipoid and polysaccharide constituents of organisms may act
as antigens.    In order that antigens should give rise to antibodies,
it is essential as a rule that they should enter the tissues and blood
in an unchanged condition, which means by some other route than the
alimentary canal, that is, parenterally*    Another general feature of
antigens is that they are foreign to the species in which they develop
antibodies.    But this statement requires to be qualified in two ways ;
thus the differences between classes of individuals in the same species
may be sufficient to cause the tissue constituents of one class to act
as antigens when brought into contact with the tissues of another,
the Rh factor being of this kind.   This is known as iso-immunisation
and the resulting antibodies as iso-antibodies.    Secondly, certain simple
chemical compounds, brought into contact with tissue proteins either
in vivo or in vitro, may form conjugates which act as antigens and
evoke antibodies with a specificity determined by the chemical involved.
Eeactions of this kind appear to be concerned in the development of
supersensitiveness to certain drugs.   An all-important fact is that the
relationship between, the antigen and its antibody is, within limits,
of a specific character, that is, an antigen gives rise to the formation
of an antibody which reacts only with the antigen which has led to
its development.   This last statement, however, needs the qualification
that reaction may occur with an antigen of closely similar character ;
for example, an antibody to one bacterium may have a certain action
on a closely allied bacterium, but this action is probably due to there
being a certain number of antigenic molecules common to the two
organisms.   There are also some other exceptions to the general law
of specificity, but these need not be considered.   The almost specific
nature of antibodies is, however, one of their most characteristic
features, and the number of antibodies would appear to be practically
limitless.
Passive Immunity. We have explained that the term c active
immunity' is applied when the state of immunity is the result of a
reaction on the part of the tissues of the individual or animal con-
cerned. Immunity, however, can be conferred on an individual by
the injection of the serum of an animal highly immunised against
the particular organism or toxin. In this case the term e passive
immunity ' is applied, as the tissues of the individual thus becoming
immune take no part in the process. Hence it is a transferred
immunity, and depends on the antibodies present in the serum
of the actively immunised animal. Passive immunity is conferred
at once on the injection of the antiserum, whereas active immunity